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APPRECIATION AND DESCRIPTION AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF VALUES. l 

I. 
r j "HE antithesis between appreciation and description has be- 
■*• come sufficiently familiar and influential to make its dis- 
cussion a necessary preliminary to any study of the worth 
consciousness. It is not difficult to understand the motives 
which led to this antithesis. On the one hand, the failure to dis- 
tinguish the principles of the normative disciplines from those of 
descriptive psychology led to a confusion of method detrimental 
to both. On the other hand, the forms of so-called scientific 
description in vogue, the psycho-physical and biological, ap- 
proaching as they did the problem of description from the outside 
and finding irrelevant all aspects of experience except those 
which could be connected with biological and physiological con- 
ceptions, soon showed their inadequacy as means of describing 
our worth experiences. The simplest solution of the problem 
seemed, therefore, to consist in looking upon values as merely 
appreciable and not communicable in terms of any objective 
description. Worth is always the meaning of an attitude of a 
subject, and attitude is not describable in terms of mental ele- 
ments. An attitude can be merely appreciated. 

I cannot but think that this antithesis is falsely conceived, and 
that it arises primarily from the fact that we have to do here with 
a false setting of the problem. Instead of going directly to ex- 
perience, the point of view here disclosed starts with a wholly 

1 Read in part before the American Philosophical Association at Princeton, Decem- 
ber, 1903. 
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arbitrary and narrow conception of description. It assumes that 
there can be description without appreciation ; and, since it then 
finds a mass of experience which escapes the categories of a de- 
scription without any appreciative moments in it, the logic of the 
situation leads to the conclusion that there can also be apprecia- 
tion without description. Both the assumption and the conclu- 
sion will, upon examination, prove themselves untenable. The 
source of the antithesis will be seen to lie in the failure to recog- 
nize that, while all description of subjective attitude through 
which it is communicated is indirect, through the medium of 
presentations, there may be more than one type of presentational 
equivalents for the same attitude, selected according to the motive 
that determines the description. Some of these equivalents will 
be seen to be appreciative in character. On the other hand, the 
erroneous character of the antithesis will appear from the fact that 
there can be no appreciation, continuous and progressive, without 
a corresponding differentiation, presentation, and description of 
our appreciative attitudes. The conclusion which follows is that 
this antithesis between appreciation and description really reduces 
itself, upon examination, to two types of description which we 
shall call ' appreciative ' and ' scientific,' and our problem will be 
to determine the relations between the two. 

In the first place, then, the assumption that there can be ap- 
preciation without description is untenable. It is in reality merely 
a less objectionable way of stating intuitionalism. Here, it is 
supposed, we have given a meaning which is not describable, 
and therefore not subject to the limitations of description, more 
especially its abstract emptiness. Moreover, into it is read all 
the immediacy of feeling without its blindness and inadequacy. 
But as soon as we look closely at the situation, we find that the 
moment of appreciation without description is but an ideal and 
limiting case which has no existence in concrete experience. It 
is one of those infinitely little differences which are really neg- 
ligible. As a preliminary distinction, the antithesis does well 
enough ; but as soon as we begin to interrogate appreciation it 
shows its hybrid nature by becoming articulate. It seeks to 
communicate its distinctions by description. For a moment, 
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perhaps, its distinctions seem to be its own 'incommunicable 
dream,' but the need to participate with other wills in the social 
concourse presses upon it the necessity of searching among its 
presentations for descriptive equivalents, for ' representation of the 
psychical.' Of these presentations thrown at the incommunica- 
ble psychical, some stick and some do not ; but when they do, 
and the attitude becomes presentable to consciousness and com- 
municable to others, behold appreciation has itself increased. 
With each new differentiation and representation new objects of 
appreciation are created. The very condition of continuous and 
progressive appreciation is some sort of description. 

It is no less true that there can be no description, even the 
most scientific, without an appreciative element which, in the 
moment of scientific description, just misses statement in its terms. 
Here, again, the ideal of a scientific description without the 
moment of appreciation is merely an ideal, a limiting term not 
realized in experience. It would not be difficult to show that, 
when we make abstractions in any science for the purposes of 
description, the direction and extent of those abstractions is really 
determined by an act of appreciation. All abstraction is, in the 
last analysis, purposive. Whether the product of our abstrac- 
tion is in any sense the concrete thing with which we started, is 
finally to be decided only by an act of appreciation. Be that as 
it may, this appreciative element cannot be eliminated from psy- 
chological description. When, in the interests of psychological 
description, I find points of similarity between the play and art 
impulses, in the last analysis, my acceptance of this partial identi- 
fication must rest upon an appreciation of a common meaning 
which cannot be further described. And, as a matter of fact, 
historically this similarity was found appreciatively before it was 
accepted for scientific description. The truth of the matter seems 
to be that, while appreciation and description are never wholly 
identified, they constantly go hand in hand. Appreciation scarcely 
comes to itself before calling upon description for guidance, while 
description never stops serving appreciation until, in the stupidity 
of a garrulous old age, it loses its bearings. 

But the general truth of this position being granted, the 
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upholder of the dualism may still reply : Nevertheless you have 
misconceived our position. We may admit that ultimately all 
description involves appreciation, — and in so doing we admit 
the uses of philosophy, which tries to restore some relation be- 
tween facts and worths, appreciation and description, — but, in the 
meantime, the appreciative descriptions you have in mind which 
seek to express the meaning of experience, while they have their 
practical truth, are such that they can have no place in scientific 
description. For our special purposes it is better to use another 
vocabulary, one which has been determined by motives and 
assumptions so different from those which animate this appreci- 
ative description, that it is scarcely worth while to attempt their 
translation. There is just enough truth in this contention to 
make necessary an analysis of the motives and assumptions of 
description in general, and especially of these two types. In the 
meantime, it should be observed, the antithesis has been reduced 
from an absolute and generic difference to one of species within 
the common genus, description. 

II. 

The function of description in general is, I suppose it will be ad- 
mitted, two-fold. It seeks, on the one hand, terms or media of 
communication for what is, in the first place, individual and unique 
experience. All description is therefore more or less symbolic in 
that it seeks in one order of experience equivalents for elements 
or aspects of another order. The unique experience is commu- 
nicated or suggested through aspects of experience already held 
in common. A second function of description is found in what 
may be described as the facilitation and control of experience, — 
consisting in the fixation of individual and fleeting experience in 
such a manner that it may be conserved and repeated as instru- 
mental to further judgments and acts of will. Through a recon- 
struction of individual and immediate experience, discontinuous 
and unordered, we are enabled to make it continuous and ordered, 
and thus facilitate and control future experience. Any real de- 
scription must, accordingly, fulfill these two criteria which are 
ultimate and generic. 

But these generic aspects being fixed, differentiae begin to 
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appear. Communication of the subjective and individual is pos- 
sible only through objects, — that is, through experience already 
shared and stable, — but the objects chosen may differ according 
to the purpose of the communication. Facilitation of experience 
is possible only through the introduction of order into the unor- 
dered or discontinuous, but the type of order may differ according 
to the purpose of the facilitation. Now our thesis, that there 
exists a distinct type of appreciative description, and that the 
problem of the relation of appreciation to description, in so far as 
psychology is concerned, is really the problem of the relation of 
these two types of description, involves the fixation in work- 
able concepts of the differentise of the two types. A brief and 
general statement of this difference in purpose will suffice at this 
point of the discussion, as the details will appear as the study 
proceeds. Appreciative description, then, has as its ideal the in- 
crease of appreciation, acquirement of meaning through the com- 
munication and ordering of experience. As such, the terms of 
this communication and order are selected for their intrinsic 
appreciative connotation. The individual experience can be com- 
municated only through linkage with objects, but these over-indi- 
vidual objects are projected appreciations, and the linkage is not 
causal but volitional. The order established by such description, 
sometimes described as teleological or normative, is intrinsic order 
in that the individual experience is inserted into a series of ideal 
meanings, each one of which is appreciative, and in which each 
stage of the ordering process contributes directly to appreciation. 
Such description, we shall find, individuates the experience. 

Scientific description, on the other hand, although, as we have 
seen, it has in it always a moment of appreciation, communicates 
and orders individual experience ultimately for the purpose of 
control. The terms of communication and order need not, there- 
fore, themselves be the object of intrinsic appreciation, but may 
be meaningless except as instrumental to the moment of appre- 
ciation, which is the culminating moment of any descriptive con- 
struction. The linkage is therefore causal ; and, since the objects 
most removed from immediate appreciation, — and therefore most 
amenable to instrumental functions, — are the physical objects, they 
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are the favorite, but not necessarily the only objects for scientific 
description. The essence of scientific description lies in its instru- 
mental character, not in the specific objects chosen as instruments. 

If we apply this distinction between the two types of de- 
scription to those psychical experiences which contain implic- 
itly the worth moment, and ask what it is that appreciative 
description seeks to communicate, we find it to be a certain refer- 
ence of the attitude, a certain direction upon objects, physical 
or psychical, a meaning which they have, a meaning acquired in 
an individual process. If we take any given appreciative atti- 
tude, transform it into the state or content of psychology (say 
feeling and organic muscular sensations), and ask what it is in 
the attitude which, as the worth moment or meaning, escapes 
statement in this transformation, we find that it is a certain trans- 
gredient or immanental reference of the state which goes beyond 
it to something presupposed. The transgredient reference, as 
expressed in such appreciative categories as obligation and 
desert, is a present feeling, but includes a reference beyond the 
present state. The immanental reference, the worth suggestion 
of aesthetic states, is a present feeling, but includes a reference not 
beyond the state, but to something more deeply implicit, presup- 
posed in it. These references are acquired affective-volitional 
meanings which must in some way find description, and this is 
possible only by the discovery of ideal equivalents. 

That there is appreciative communication of these moments is 
certain. We shall find it to consist in the connection of the indi- 
vidual experience with ideal psychical objects, already shared 
and over-individual, projected affective -volitional meanings em- 
bodied in ideal persons and states, through identification or 
contrast with which the individual experience, both in character 
and degree, is communicated. Whether there are scientific equiv- 
alents for these references or not, depends upon what conception 
of scientific, psychological description shall be developed. 

III. 

If, now, the motive of appreciative description is to make ap- 
preciable the transgredient (or immanental) moment in psychical 
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attitudes as aspects of individual processes of acquirement of 
meaning, how is it possible that the uniformity of description 
which makes communication possible, communication being the 
criterion of all true description, can ever be attained ? Are not 
the terms ' individual process ' and ' uniformity of description ' 
incompatible ? In this question is clearly contained the root of 
the antithesis between appreciation and description. The mean- 
ing acquired by individual processes of feeling and will remains, 
we are told, an individual meaning, unique in its immediacy. 
Any such description as we have described as appreciative is 
significant only in the service of further appreciations, but lacks 
that element of uniformity which would give to the object of the 
description, the attitude, that degree of objectivity which is re- 
quired for communication. It is precisely the separation or ab- 
straction of the attitude from the individual process of acquire- 
ment of meaning, its translation into a ' state,' which is the 
condition of its being communicated. More than this, it can be 
fixated for objective description only through connection with 
non-psychical objects. 

This is, of course, the contention of Miinsterberg, and he 
maintains it by contrasting the appreciative descriptions of the 
artist and the biographer with the scientific descriptions of psy- 
chology. 1 The descriptions of the former are always concerned 
with grasping in their descriptive terms the totality of significant 
attitudes ; and, when they make use of these descriptive terms to 
paint a given attitude or psychical situation, the result is not that 
each concept is concerned with the fixation of a single part of 
the content of consciousness, but rather that each new concept 
added brings the total attitude under a new point of view in such 
a way as to make more definite the place of the attitude as a 
whole in the scale of human Gemuthsbewegungen ; by this com- 
plicated communication the hearer is put in a position to ex- 
perience this attitude, but not to reconstruct it out of its psychical 
elements. This description, therefore, has not contributed in the 
least to the communication of the fundamental characteristic of 
the affect with which science is concerned. This can be done 

1 Grundzuge der Psychologic (p. 306). 
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only through the connection of the single parts of the content 
with the objectively communicable physical objects. 

In this thesis of Miinsterberg's the negative aspect, the denial 
of the significance of appreciative description for scientific, is the 
most important feature, but it should not be permitted to obscure 
the positive admission of the existence of communicative de- 
scription of the appreciative type. With the precise relation of 
the two types we are not now concerned. That is a question 
which must be raised in its proper place ; here it is important to 
note merely this recognition of a type of appreciative description 
which does communicate its object at least for appreciation, if not 
for knowledge (whatever that may be), and does have uniformity 
of a kind sufficient to enable us gewisscrmassen to define the 
place of the attitude as a whole in the scale of human affective 
volitional meanings. Meaning acquired in an individual process 
is not then excluded from all description, but merely, perhaps, 
from one type. If, by this appreciative description, the attitude 
is so fixated that another can, in a degree at least, relive it, some 
of the unique individuality of the experience has yielded to gener- 
ality and uniformity. Moreover, if merely in a way (gewisser- 
massen, to use Miinsterberg's term) a type of order is introduced 
which enables us to define more precisely, for the facilitation of 
appreciation, the place of the attitude in a general scale of af- 
fective volitional meanings, we have in this fact, together with 
the fact of uniformity, the two requirements of description fully 
met. In this case, however, the description is intrinsic, — each 
added attribute individuates the object for appreciation, — while 
in the other type it is instrumental, the terms of the description 
being non-appreciative and the moment of appreciation entering 
only at the end of the series. If we choose to call the last type 
knowledge, we have then the further question of the relation of 
the two. Before an answer to this question is possible, it is 
necessary to study both types in more detail. 

IV. 

A concrete starting point for our study is furnished by a class 
of appreciative descriptions which disclose markedly the charac- 
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teristics we have attributed to this type, and which have the added 
value of having furnished the material for important psychological 
reconstructions, — whether properly or not, is a question which 
awaits determination. I refer to the autobiographical and ques- 
tionnaire material of religious experience. That these descriptions 
are appreciative throughout, in the sense of our definition, cannot 
be doubted. One need only run hastily through a few of the 
replies to Starbuck's questionnaire or glance at the autobiograph- 
ical material which James has so skilfully selected and recon- 
structed to be assured on that point. Each subject is describing 
a total attitude, and is interested only in its significance for life. 
Moreover, that uniformities tend to establish themselves in these 
descriptions soon becomes apparent, uniformities in the equiva- 
lents taken from other regions of experience already objectified 
and communicable for these more individual and less communi- 
cable aspects, equivalents, in other words, for the transgredient 
and immanental references of affective attitudes which we have 
seen to be the essence of the worth experience. What, then, 
are these equivalents ? 

They are, in the first place, physical qualities. Appreciative 
description has recourse to the qualitative differences, more par- 
ticularly the qualitative oppositions and contrasts, of the objecti- 
fied perceptual world to describe the oppositions and resolutions 
of these oppositions in the inner world of 'feeling and will. Light 
and darkness, cold and warmth, sweet and bitter, hardness and 
softness, — such are the ever recurrent symbols through which this 
specification of inner states takes place. Recourse is had, in the 
second place, to quantitative equivalents, more particularly to the 
spatial meanings of the external world, in the effort to describe 
the transgredient reference of the feeling attitude. Feelings are 
described as high, deep, and broad in order to indicate their sig- 
nificance for the personality, the extent of their reference. They 
are full and rich, well up from the depths of the soul, or come 
powerfully from without.' Finally typical movement forms from 

1 The emergence of a new category of appreciative description at any point in the 
history of the individual or the race would be enlightening as to the distinctive char- 
acter of this type of description. Such birth of a new description , there is good reason 
to believe, we have in the origination of the category of the sublime in Neo-Platonic 
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the perceptual world symbolize the significance of the experi- 
ence. Thus transitions from one worth attitude to another find 
symbolic equivalents in transitions in the physical world. The 
transformations in conversion and mystical elation are uniformly 
described in this way. If we examine these terms of appreciative 
description, which may be subsumed under the abstract principle 
of analogous stimuli, it is clear that, while they communicate indi- 
vidual meanings through experience more objectified, in this case 
physical objects, it is a communication which has no instrumental 
significance but is merely appreciative, and the connection with 
these objects is not causal. In so far as uniformities in this 
description appear, they form the basis for differentiation and 
classification of types of religious experience. 

But these are not the only objects which serve as vehicles of 
communication or the only types of uniformities established. 
The feeling has indeed its qualitative and quantitative phases to be 
suggested, but it has also the objects toward which it is directed, 
its presuppositions. The disparity between the causes, in the sense 
of scientific description, and the objects which the feeling intends, 
is an ever-present fact for the psychologist. While it reaches its 
limit in abnormal phenomena where the object upon which the 
feeling is directed may have but little connection with the cause, 
the disparity runs through all experience. Now the feeling is 
communicated appreciatively through the object upon which it is 
directed. This object may be a physical object of common 
experience or it may be a psychical object shared by a less 

times. It is anew description coined for a certain type of appreciative reactions, reac- 
tions toward various objects, to be sure, but having something common through all 
its variations, something unusual in the way of uplift of emotion which had, so to 
speak, not been isolated before. The psychological causes of this demarcation and 
recognition of a new type of experience are interesting, in that they point to the fact 
that it was synonymous with an intensification of the consciousness of over-individual 
forces, projected outside the individual, and society, and it is interesting that to this 
new type of experience the term virtus, height, was ascribed. This in itself is suffi- 
cient to show us the essential characteristic of appreciative description. It consists 
in a demarcation, isolation of a new type of affective experience by means of descrip- 
tions, in the first place, undoubtedly metaphorical, which seek to express the degree 
of reality feeling, the transgredient element in the experience. In this case, the new 
description aimed to express the increase of suggestion of over-individual reference in 
the affective experiences thus newly realzed. 
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extensive social consciousness, but if it is an object at all it may 
be the bearer of appreciative communication. In this case the 
media of communication are not the so-called primary and 
secondary qualities which constitute physical objects, but what 
have been aptly described as 'tertiary' x qualities, aspects of feeling 
and will, first projected into things and persons, and ultimately 
abstracted from these, reconstructed and identified with ideally 
conceived forces and persons. In the case of the appreciative 
description of the individual's religious experience under discus- 
sion, the fact itself of communication through these projected 
psychical objects, as well as the uniformities in these descriptions, 
are constantly in evidence. All communications of these experi- 
ences presuppose as their necessary conditions the existence of 
these over-individual psychical objects. Gods, souls, persons, 
wills, virtues, sins, etc., are necessary media. And it is the uni- 
formity with which these projected forces are described, their 
action upon consciousness in bringing about transitions from one 
attitude to another, which is significant. The individual within a 
given milieu has, of course, at hand certain ready-made psychical 
objects, ideal, social, religious constructs, in terms of which he 
may communicate the transgredient over-individual reference of 
his individual experience, — and thus appear the uniformities in 
his descriptions, — but it must be remembered that these psychi- 
cal objects have themselves had their genesis in attempts to 
describe and account for worth experiences, working upon the 
postulate that description increases appreciation. Mythical con- 
struction is itself a product of appreciative description, the primi- 
tive man's way of projecting his worth constructions and, in giv- 
ing them the ontological predicate, he makes them the objects of 
new worth feelings and thus increases appreciation. 

What has been said concerning the uniformities of appreciative 
description of religious experiences holds for other types of worth 
experience, i. e., ethical and aesthetic. Our interest in the spe- 
cial class of religious experiences, and the uniformities in their 
descriptions, arises from the recency of their utilization as psy- 
chological material. To this utilization and its method we must 

1 Santayana, The Life of -Reason, Vol. I, 141. 
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now pass ; but, before considering this problem, a word should 
be said concerning the type of order introduced by appreciative 
description. 

That a certain type of order is thus established we have seen 
admitted, even when all significance for scientific description was 
denied it. The point to be emphasized here is, that the same 
appreciative description which creates the projected psychical ob- 
jects, through connection with which communication of the indi- 
vidual religious experience alone is possible, also establishes the 
intrinsic order. No communication of the individual experience 
is possible except in terms which presuppose this order. This 
appears especially in the communication of the degree of the 
experience. This communication is always in normative terms, 
that is, the ' depth and breadth ' of the experience in the indi- 
vidual, the degree of transgredient or immanental reference, is 
describable only by the insertion of the individual experience in 
the ideally projected order. Should, then, psychology ( for 
instance of the religious experience) be able to translate these 
degrees of appreciative description into its own abstract terms 
(say intensities of feeling), it must, nevertheless, be a translation, 
its material must be first appreciative description and its intrinsic 
order. 

The significance of these uniformities of appreciative descrip- 
tion (in the connection of the subjective state with over-indi- 
vidual objects, physical and psychical, and the intrinsic order 
introduced, through the teleological normative ordering of the 
psychical objects into our discontinuous experiences of feeling 
and will), i. e., their meaning for psychological description, begins 
to appear. If we confine our attention to the religious experience 
which we have taken as illustrative, in practice the value of these 
descriptions seems to be, first of all, that they individuate the 
experience for further study. The religious psychosis is differen- 
tiated from other emotional psychoses and, within the general 
field of religious experience, types are established. 

But the psychological interest does not stop here. Actually, — 
whether with theoretical justification or not remains to be deter- 
mined, — these appreciative descriptions are the key to further 
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psychological analysis. The psychical objects, through connec- 
tion with which the modifications of feelings are communicated, 
their meaning and validity, have as such no interest to the psy- 
chologist, but the attitude, the type of the direction of the feel- 
ing upon these objects has. The objects themselves are the 
products of worth construction, involving psychical functions of 
conation, imagination, judgment, assumption, etc. ; and, in con- 
necting his individual feeling with these over-individual objects, 
the subject discloses the functional presuppositions of the feeling. 
Every characteristic feeling attitude has certain systematizations 
and arrests of organic and conative tendency as its presupposi- 
tions, of which the subject immediately appreciating and unre- 
flective is unaware ; these vital functional changes can be inferred 
only retrospectively by the psychologist from the symbolic terms 
in which the subject reconstructs these presuppositions and 
changes in presuppositions. What for the psychologist are 
changes within, are, for the subject, referred to forces and objects 
projected beyond the self. But the subject could not communi- 
cate these internal changes except in terms of the objective pro- 
jections and his relations to them. 

V. 

The actual existence of a distinct type of appreciative descrip- 
tion of individual experience, one which discloses uniformities in 
the communication of transgredient and immanental reference of 
attitudes, and introduces intrinsic order among discontinuous 
appreciations has now been established. An illustration has been 
given of how practically it affords the pre-scientific data for scien- 
tific reconstruction in psychology. The way now appears open 
for a theoretical statement of this practical relation, for an answer 
to the question of the relation of appreciative to scientific descrip- 
tion. A further fixation of the concept of scientific description is, 
nevertheless, still necessary. 

If we take our departure from Miinsterberg's contrast of the 
two types of description, the point of difference appears imme- 
diately. While appreciative description individuates the experi- 
ence for the purpose of increase of appreciation and establishes 
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an intrinsic order to facilitate it, scientific description, as abstractly 
and theoretically conceived, seeks rather to break up this individ- 
uality, that the parts thus analyzed out may show uniform laws 
of connection inapplicable to the experience as a whole, to es- 
tablish an instrumental order without intrinsic meaning. And, 
finally, since this instrumental order can become instrumental 
only on the assumption that it exists as part of an objective 
system of nature independently of its meaning for the appreciat- 
ing subject, the concepts formed for the construction of this order 
are, by processes of abstraction, removed as far as possible from 
the intrinsic appreciations of the individual. In physical science 
discontinuous perceptual experience is reconstructed by the fill- 
ing of the perceptual gaps with conceptual constructions that the 
laws of motion may be applied without remainder. In psycho- 
logical science, mutatis mutandis, the same method holds. Dis- 
crete immediate experience (in the first instance appreciations) is 
to be so reconstructed conceptually that a continuity is pre- 
sented to which psychical laws may be applied without remainder. 
To accomplish this certain abstractions are necessary, and the 
nature and extent of these abstractions is the whole question at 
issue. 

If, now, the only type of description which merits the term 
scientific is that which connects the psychical with physical 
objects, then, in the reconstruction of our immediate apprecia- 
tions, abstraction must be made from all appreciative moments in 
the psychical, and the immediate experience must be broken up 
into non-appreciative elements, preferably sensations which may 
be connected with the non-appreciative elements of the physical 
construction. What this means for the psychology of those 
aspects of the psychical which form the basis of worth experience 
is evident. Feeling and will, the basis of this experience, intend 
in their transgredient and immanental reference psychical as well 
as physical objects, and can communicate their intentions, their 
acquired meaning, only through connection with these psychical 
objects. These objects, however, are always projected will and 
feeling which the immediate experience, as affective -volitional, 
presupposes. Scientific description, if it is of the nature assumed 
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above, can make no use of these psychical objects, and therefore 
can make no use of the concepts of feeling and will in its abstract 
reconstructions. Such continuity as it may establish is not psy- 
chical, but must be in terms of physiological dispositions. If this 
view of scientific description in psychology is justified, Miinster- 
berg has drawn the only logical conclusion possible, that there 
is no psychology of the worth experience, and therefore no rela- 
tion between appreciative and scientific description. The postu- 
late of the worth consciousness and of its appreciative descrip- 
tions, indefinite acquirement of meaning through presentation and 
description, and with it of energy of valuation, is in direct con- 
tradiction to the postulate of scientific description of the physical 
world order, in which now the psychical is included, that of mere 
transformation of energy. 

And yet a so-called scientific psychology of the worth experi- 
ence exists. Either, then, it is pseudo science, with no right to 
its pretensions, or else, if it attains an ordered system of experience 
which may justly be called scientific, its reconstructions must be 
actually untrammeled by the a priori considerations advanced in 
the preceding paragraph, and consequently this limitation of the 
concept of psychological description must be denied. 

Let us begin by considering a region of worth feelings where 
the feeling is primarily directed upon physical objects and for 
which we have the corresponding concrete science of economics. 
Now the science of economics is primarily concerned with the 
reconstruction of an instrumental order whereby the laws of 
objective production and distribution of goods may be inferred 
from the subjective laws of feeling and desire in the individual. 
It therefore appeals to psychology for general laws which may 
be applied, without remainder, to valuation in general, with 
the object ultimately of controlling these processes. To secure 
these general laws the situation is conceived as simply and 
abstractly as possible. Worth is identified with pleasure caus- 
ation and the laws of valuation with the laws of pleasure caus- 
sation. Further, all appreciative' differences in feeling are 
disregarded and this is conceived of only in terms of intensity 
and duration. Laws connecting changes in feeling with the 
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changes of the bodily organism (the laws of dulling of sensitivity, 
satiety, etc.), are established for the sensation feelings, i. e., for 
the cases where the physical objects are directly connected with 
the physiological. Now these, it should be observed, would be 
psychological laws, even on the basis of the narrow conception 
of psychology already considered. To make these laws univer- 
sal, as the means of predicting and controlling economic worth 
experience, it then becomes necessary to conceive the whole of 
worth experience so abstractly that it may be viewed as a con- 
tinuum to which these laws apply without remainder, so that all 
value movements, all worth readaptations, may be conceived as 
having their genesis in these laws. To do this it would be 
necessary to abstract from all (appreciative) differences as deter- 
mined by the psychical presuppositions of the feeling, i. e., the 
types of direction of the feeling toward the objects (physical and 
psychical), and to reduce the psychical objects to sensation ele- 
ments so that they may be directly connected with the physiologi- 
cal organism and thus included in the continua of physical 
science. Feeling alone, abstracted from conation and judgment, 
has no meaning, and therefore affords a suitable continuum to be 
connected with the other continua of science. 

Now that such a reconstruction of our total worth experience is 
artificial and cannot be taken as an intrinsic description, that these 
simple laws of pleasure causation do not apply without remainder, 
is clear. As instrumental descriptions for a very limited field 
they have their use, but it is the intrinsic remainder that seems 
to stand in the way of any real psychology of the worth experi- 
ence. And here we might be led to subscribe to the negative 
position of Munsterberg were it not for other facts fully as signifi- 
cant as these, namely, the actual widening of the psychological 
foundations of worth theory in the present practice of economics 
and allied worth sciences. Economic motives are complicated 
with other motives, ethical and aesthetic. Upon the physical 
objects, in direct relation to physiological process, are super- 
added psychical objects, ideal reconstructions of the physical, the 
significance of which for worth feeling lies not in their direct rela- 
tion to the physiological organism, but in the processes of cona- 
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tion, judgment, and assumption, involved in their construction, and 
which constitute the presuppositions of the feeling. The laws 
of value for these different types of worth feeling must be studied 
empirically, for themselves, and not all worth feelings can be re- 
duced to the abstract terms which enable feeling to be connected 
directly with the physical. 

Moreover, with this recognition of the close relation of economic 
objects with the other psychical worth objects, comes the recog- 
nition that the psychology of worths is concerned with the inter- 
pretation of individual and social worth processes, and only to a 
limited degree with their control. With this recognition of the 
interpretative function, comes the necessity of the use of terms 
which may be instrumental in interpretation, terms with appre- 
ciative connotation. 1 The importance of all this is simply that 
the psychological worth analysis which is at present developing 
is not developing upon the basis of the narrow conception of 
psychological method which we have been considering. And 
this would suggest that the distinction between appreciative and 
scientific description, as it applies to the psychical, is not properly 
placed. 

VI. 

What, then, is the relation of these two types of description, 
the motives and assumptions of which we have been studying ? 
Upon this question, as it relates to psychology as a whole, there 
is a multitude of counsel at the present time. There are those 
who see in psychology and its descriptions largely a propaedeutic 

1 The abstract reconstructions of economic worth theory already referred to, where 
all appreciative differences are abstracted from in favor of the reduction of worths to 
the addition and subtraction of increments of a homogeneous continuum of pleasure, 
are successful only on the assumption that the order thus constructed is to be used 
^merely as an instrumental series. As soon as the economic philosopher seeks to use his 
constructions as a means of interpretation of concrete reality, to connect economic 
with ethical and aesthetic worths, he must restore the appreciative aspects. An interest- 
ing illustration of this appears in the works of Veblen {A Theory of the Leisure Class, 
and A Theory of Business Enterprise), one of the most significant aspects of whose 
method consists in the making technical of essentially appreciative terms, and more 
markedly still in Simmel's Philosofhie des Geldes. It is an interesting phenome- 
non that, while official psychology in some of its tendencies seeks to exclude all ap- 
preciative descriptions, the economic sciences are becoming more psychological only 
by restoring them. 
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to the interpretation and appreciation of actual psychical reality, 
the categories of which are teleological. It is upon the basis of 
such a conception of psychological purpose and method alone, 
that Wundt is enabled in his Logik to ascribe to psychology the 
role of the science of abstract mental laws which shall make pos- 
sible the interpretation of concrete mental reality, with which the 
sciences of ethics, aesthetics, etc., are concerned. In direct oppo- 
sition to this view, both historically and logically, is the view of 
Munsterberg which we have been examining, which denies the 
possibility of description except through connection of the psy- 
chical with physical objects, and therefore denies its function as 
the interpreter of the psychical objects of sesthetics, ethics, etc. 
Finally, there are those who, while perhaps not sure as to the 
precise logical basis for the recognition of two distinct types of 
method within the same science, are yet forced by a broad view 
of the facts to recognize two distinct purposes in the reconstruc- 
tions of psychology, the one having as its function the construc- 
tion of abstract concepts which will aid in the interpretation of 
actual historical psychical reality as a process of acquirement of 
meaning, the other the control of the psychical through its con- 
nection with mechanical process. 

Whether this double standpoint in psychology can ultimately 
maintain itself or not, is a question for experience not logic to de- 
termine. Certainly the zealous logic of Munsterberg has proved 
too much. It has left wholly without foundations an entire sys- 
tem of constructions that shows all the vitality and coherence of a 
science, but which employs neither the methods of the normative 
sciences, nor those of psychology, as thus narrowly defined. 
Whatever then, the silent logic of experience may have to say of 
the double standpoint, this much at least may be said theoretically: 
If our initial assumption is valid, that appreciation without descrip- 
tion and description without appreciation are but abstractions and 
ideal limits, that all real concrete thought activities contain in 
different degrees both moments, then there may be scientific con- 
structions making use of terms in which the process of abstrac- 
tion of appreciative connotation shows different stages of com- 
pleteness, according as the purposes of the reconstruction require. 
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The initial assumption of the narrow conception of scientific 
method, the assumption that its terms are absolutely without 
appreciative connotation being thus fallacious, it follows that the 
absolute contrast between appreciative and scientific description 
disappears, and we have left merely the practical problem of the 
degree to which appreciative differences shall be retained in our 
constructions. 

Historically, and in present practice in so far as it is fruitful, the 
motive of psychology is primarily one of interpretation. The 
region of possible control of mind through its connections with 
the body, although we cannot limit it a priori, is small indeed in 
comparison with the regions of possible interpretation through 
psychical conceptions. It is impossible to ignore this larger 
region. But these concepts, in order to be instrumental in inter- 
pretation, must contain implicity the acquired meaning which they 
seek to describe. The explanation must be functional, and func- 
tional terms are in the last analysis but refinements of apprecia- 
tive description. The question whether there is any relation be- 
tween appreciative and scientific psychological description is then 
fundamentally the better known problem whether psychology 
should be 'a content or a functional psychology.' For the 
former, a psychology of worths is impossible ; for the latter, it is 
possible and, what is more, a present fact. 

When, therefore, we narrow this general problem of method, 
of the relation of appreciative to scientific description, to the par- 
ticular question of the psychological reconstruction of worth 
experiences, it is possible to draw certain inferences as to method 
which find substantiation in the actual procedure of psychology. 
In the first place, since worth experience is primarily isolated 
appreciations, there can be no scientific description of this experi- 
ence without a preliminary isolation or demarcation through ap- 
preciative description. This description is possible only through 
connection with the psychical objects towards which the trans- 
gredient (and immanental) reference, which is the characteristic 
of the worth psychosis, is directed. This, we have seen, consti- 
tutes the first stage in the scientific reconstruction of the religious 
consciousness. And it may be added, as a significant point, that 
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in a recent work upon the psychology of esthetics, 1 written in 
general from Mlinsterberg's point of view, the first stage of the 
work consists in a demarcation of the aesthetic experience which 
is throughout appreciative, in our sense of the word. And if all 
description of worth experience is in the first place appreciative, 
it is equally true that all the worth modifications disclosed by 
appreciative description must find their corresponding equivalents 
in the abstract reconstructions of psychology. If an abstract 
reconstruction fails to describe, fails to give real equivalents for 
distinguishable differences in our experience, then it has been 
motived by purposes foreign to the problem and to that degree 
extra-psychological. 

If this general principle in its two aspects, — a necessary con- 
sequence of our development of the relation of appreciation to 
description, — be granted, it is clear at what point the over 
abstract and artificial type of description which has claimed for 
itself the exclusive right to the term psychological must be modi- 
fied. In order to reconstruct the worth experience in such a 
manner as to secure abstract general principles which shall be 
instrumental in the interpretation of the concrete products of 
appreciative activities, ethical and aesthetic psychical objects, 
psychology must retain the concepts of feeling and will in its 
constructions, functional terms which have still enough of appreci- 
ative connotation in them to be instrumental in the interpretation 
of appreciations. If any worth attitude, when viewed psycho- 
logically, is a state of feeling plus the acquired meaning which we 
have described as the transgredient or immanental reference of 
the attitude, then this reference, which is for immediate appreci- 
ation the sign of worth continuity, must find its abstract psycho- 
logical equivalent in terms of conative and judgmental presup- 
positions of the immediate feeling. The continuity must be 
psychical and not established indirectly through physical objects. 

Here then, finally, we see the relation of appreciative to scien- 
tific psychological description. Appreciative description commu- 
nicates the acquired meaning of feelings through connection with 
psychical objects toward which the feeling is directed. These 
objects, as such, are not the material of psychology any more 

1 Puffer, The Psychology of Beauty. 
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than the physical objects are. Their meanings and their interpre- 
tation are the concern of the concrete normative sciences. But 
while these psychical objects, the reals of the ethical, aesthetic, 
and religious consciousness, are, as such, not the material of psy- 
chology, — precisely because they are projections beyond the indi- 
vidual, — the processes by which they have been projected and the 
processes by which the individual, when once they have become 
psychical objects, participates in them, the presuppositions, cona- 
tive, judgmental, etc., which determine his feeling attitudes toward 
them, are distinctly the objects of psychological study. Such 
uniformities in the modifications of feeling as may be discovered 
to follow upon changes in these presuppositions, constitute the 
psychological laws of value. This is in principle the basis of the 
psychological worth analyses which are being made at the pres- 
ent time. The significance of the recent differentiation of worth 
feeling from simple pleasure causation, by defining the former as 
conation feelings (Kruger) and judgment feelings (Meinong) — for 
judgment is only a development of conation — lies, therefore, pre- 
cisely in this fact, that the ultimate of worth analysis being 
taken as the feeling with its presupposition, the psychology of 
worth experience becomes the reconstruction of the psycho- 
logical presuppositions of the modifications of worth feeling, the 
explanation of these modifications in terms of systematization 
and arrest of conative tendency. 

And upon this view of method, it should be observed, the 
question whether conation is a third and independent element for 
an introspection which is not appreciative, is irrelevant. Quite 
frankly we may say that this reconstruction of the presupposi- 
tions of worth feeling in terms of conative tendency is conceptual, 
precisely as a reconstruction in terms of the hypothetical feeling 
continuum is conceptual. Immediate experience gives us merely 
the appreciative differences. The preference of one construction 
over another is determined solely by its adequacy for the task of 
providing equivalents for the differences of appreciative descrip- 
tion. And, as a matter of fact, practically, it is impossible to find 
really distinguishing (psychological) equivalents for different worth 
attitudes without including the concept of conative tendency in 
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our reconstructions. To return to those studies of religious 
worth experience which we have already used as illustrations of 
appreciative description, one sees immediately that the psycho- 
logical description consists in establishing inductively, on the 
basis of the subject's appreciative account of the presupposi- 
tions of his emotional experience, uniformities of systematization 
and arrest of conative tendency which he describes in his sym- 
bolic way. To see the irreducible and fundamental character of 
this concept, one has only to eliminate from these studies the 
idea of the self as a conative continuity and observe how the 
descriptive uniformities then become meaningless. 

The method of psychological worth analysis is then what may 
be described as the ' Presuppositional Method.' It follows im- 
mediately and necessarily from our two principles of method, that 
scientific description of worths must be developed from appreci- 
ative, and that the continuity established by that description must 
be psychical and conative. The differences in worth feeling 
(transgredient and immanental) expressed by appreciative descrip- 
tion are differences of acquired meaning, the ground of which 
does not lie in the objects of the feeling as such or in their direct 
relation to the physiological organism, but which refer to interpo- 
lated and presupposed psychical processes. The presuppositional 
method lies midway, so to speak, between the teleological anal- 
ysis of the normative sciences (which assumes an end or ends as 
instruments of analysis of the stages of meaning and the order- 
ing of the psychical objects), and the causal method, which 
abstracts from all meaning and may thus break up the concrete 
whole, including the functional presuppositions, into as many parts 
as it finds convenient in the working out of the relation of mind 
and body. The presuppositional method assumes no specific 
end for psychical process. It contents itself with carrying over 
from the sphere of appreciation the merely functional concept of 
the acquirement of meaning. But assuming conative continuity 
in which meaning is acquired, it takes the differences in meaning 
distinguished by appreciative description (and which would be 
ignored in the merely causal analysis) and asks what functional 
adaptation is presupposed by this difference. And, since all 
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adaptation which is psychical consists in conation and judgment, 
its problem is to analyze out the conative and judgmental pre- 
suppositions of worth feelings. 

The point, finally, at which this principle of method ( that 
scientific description presupposes appreciative and that reconstruc- 
tion of appreciative description involves the development of the 
conative and judgmental presuppositions of feeling) gets its 
most important application is in the description of what may be 
called the laws of value or ' value movements,' those uniformities 
of process by which worth, transgredient and immanental reference, 
is acquired. Here, again, it is only appreciatively that these trends 
or value movements can be distinguished. The isolation or de- 
marcation of a process of acquirement of meaning, as well as of 
an attitude with meaning, involves its appreciation as an intrinsic 
order. If we take such typical value movements as those by which 
an instrumental worth acquires intrinsic worth or the reverse, by 
which a mere feeling state as a ' condition worth ' of the organ- 
ism acquires personal or over-individual reference, by which an 
attitude acquires the transgredient reference which we appreci- 
atively describe as obligation, or those aspects which we describe 
as aesthetic, we find that in every case we have to do with a proc- 
ess which is characterized by continuity of feeling attitude amid 
change. This emotional continuity is distinguishable as a trend 
or law only appreciatively. The psychological reconstruction of 
these value movements is then possible only through the anal- 
ysis of the uniformities of change in the presuppositions of the 
feeling which condition the change in attitude. 

And it is precisely in the concepts necessary for the psycho- 
logical reconstructions of these ' value movements ' by which new 
meaning is acquired, that we find the strongest argument for our 
general position and method. A personal worth is psychologi- 
cally a state of feeling which has acquired a new transgredient 
reference in some psychical process. The same may be said of a 
social over-individual worth viewed as an experience of the indi- 
vidual. The psychology of that process by which a mere con- 
dition or state of the organism acquires this personal or over-indi- 
vidual reference, includes of necessity psychological equivalents 
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for social participation, the concepts of ' Einfuhlung,' affective pro- 
jection. This is not the place to show in detail the significance 
of the concept of ' Einfuhlung ' for the psychology of worths. Its 
practical usefulness has already been demonstrated, and in another 
connection I shall seek to show that the process of ' Einfuhlung' 
involves certain typical changes in the presuppositions of the 
individual's feeling which account for the modifications of the 
feeling acquired in the process. It is rather with the concept as 
such that we are here concerned ; and, as a conceptual instrument 
of psychological reconstruction, the significant thing about it is 
that it is a term from which the appreciative moment cannot pos- 
sibly be eliminated. If we are to use it at all, it must be with 
its conative, functional meaning. Although necessary for inter- 
pretation, it is, nevertheless, from its very nature useless, if not 
impossible, from the standpoint of the narrower definition of psy- 
chology. But upon the view that psychology is concerned with 
the processes by which objects, physical and psychical, are grasped, 
created, projected, and appreciated, 'Einfuhlung,' defined as feel- 
ing with typical functional presuppositions, has a place. 

We may in conclusion, therefore, risk the following general 
statement of the principles involved in the entire preceding dis- 
cussion. Since appreciation and description represent merely 
ideal limits of an antithesis which is never complete, since, more- 
over, all description involves some element of appreciation, the 
degree to which appreciative differences shall be taken into ac- 
count in scientific reconstruction is wholly a practical question 
to be determined by the purpose of the reconstruction. The 
purpose of the psychology of the worth consciousness is primarily 
interpretation. It cannot dispense with functional categories, 
which, in the last analysis, are refinements of appreciative de- 
scription. An introspective analysis which is not appreciative is, 
consequently, wholly secondary to functional description, — which 
is equivalent to saying that, while it may be used as an objective 
instrument of control, its elements can never be taken as reality. 
The realities are the feeling continuities with meaning. 
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